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THE stout and comely Volume LIX of the 

Transactions of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Antiquarian Society contains, like 
its predecessors, good things for the delight 
of every type of antiquary. The pre-historian 
may read in its pages of Bronze Age dis- 
coveries at Astbury and in Ribblesdale; for 
the medizvalist there is an important and 
well-illustrated paper by Mr. Maurice 
Ridgway on the fourteenth-century coloured 
window-glass of Cheshire. 

Dr. G. H. Tupling’s second paper on 
Lancashire Markets, a very valuable piece of 
research into economic history, shows that 
Lancashire business men had in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries the characteristics 
that distinguish them to-day. Pitiless to such 
traders as sold the flesh of beasts “‘ that had 
dyed soddennly of any disease” or grain 
that was not “ from the botmne of the Sack 
to the Topp of like goodnes,” they had no 
more pity for the careless purchaser; “ they 
which bye any Malte in the Markett, lette 
their eye be their chapman, for yf it prove 
noughte thei shall have no remedie for it 
afterwards.” : 

Mr. R. C. Jarvis shows that both in 1715 
and in 1745 the Jacobite armies were able to 
reduce requisitioning and looting to a mini- 
mum by the simple and logical process of 
collecting customs and excise dues and other 
public monies in the name of the King over 
the water. 

Whether from an_ inherent inability 
(implied in the adage) to stick to his last, or 
from a natural tendency to proceed from 
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cobbling shoes to cobbling the common- 
wealth, your village Crispin was ever the 
village Hampden. Dr. W. H. Chaloner has 
ui.zarthed a fine specimen in the person of 
Thomas Dunning, the Chartist shoemaker 
of Nantwich; in these pages he publishes for 
the first time Dunning’s interesting but 
unfinished Reminiscences. 

Gladys Haynes Thomas’s paper on the 
I urt of Chester (from which an iron steamer 
sailed to Melbourne as lately as in 1853) has 
a melancholy interest indeed. Loyal 
Cestrians will read with sorrow of the in- 
efficiency and short-sighted greed which 
allowed the “ ancient and honourable Port ” 
to perish; but every right-thinking reader will 
meditate with nostalgic sadness upon the 
days when cheese was cheese indeed, and a 
stream of “ Cheese ships” brought to Lon- 
don one of its noblest varieties. A monarch 
was willing once to exchange his kingdom 
for a horse; it was with a better notion of 
bargaining that one of Cyrano’s comrades 
offered “ mon tortil de baron pour un peu 
de Chester.” 


QNE of the main features of Vol. III, 
Nos. 1-2, of the Rivista di Letterature 
Moderne, which double number is now at 
last to hand, is the articles written in lan- 
guages other than Italian. In earlier volumes 
such occurrences have been the rarest of 
rarae aves. In the present number, dated it 
should be noted March-June, 1948, of the 
98 pages devoted to main articles 14 are 
printed in English and 44 in French, while 
yet another article, an Italian one this time, 
is heavily larded with quotations in French. 
To take the seven main articles in their 
printed order, pride of place is given to the 
first of several chapters by J. F. Kermode, of 
Liverpool, entitled The there of Auden’s 
poetry. In René sur la bouche de Etna, 
Raymond Lebégue’ wittily | compares 
Chateaubriand’s account of his hero “ assis 
sur la bouche d’un volcan” with similar 
passages, drawn this time from real experi- 
ence, in Patrick Brydone’s A tour through 
Sicily and Malta, which the Frenchman may 
well have read in Demeunier’s 1776 transla- 
tion. Professor Lebégue throws in for full 
measure Chateaubriand’s description of the 
top of Vesuvius, as published twenty-two 
years after his visit in Voyage en Italie: 
“Me voila au haut du Vésuve, écrivant 
assis 4 la bouche du volcan ”! 
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Albertine de Staél en Italie, 1815, by Jean 
de Pange, is a work of documentation rather 
than criticism, offering to us for the first 
time youthful pages from the diary of 
Mme de Staél’s much-travelled daughter. 
Written at the age of eighteen, these notes 
on the Milan, Como, Pavia and Genoa of 
1815 make tedious reading, their banality 
being paralleled rather than enlivened by the 
occasional marginalia of Mme de Staél 
herself. Following these pages edited by 
Mme de Pange comes appositely enough the 
fourth instalment of what can only be called 
a book by Dina Lanfredini on Madame de 
Staél e i suoi amici italiani. As presented 
this, too, is heavy going. It would surely 
have been wiser to have published as such 
the mass of inedited correspondence avail- 
able, and to have left the fine thread of 
comment to an introduction and to foot- 
notes. Of the remaining three articles—one 
by J. M. S. Ruggieri on the contemporary 
women-writers of Latin America and another 
by Umberto Urbani on the Serto della mon- 
tagna of Prince Peter II of Montenegro— 
that by R. O. J. van Nuffel on the dramatic 
art of Jean Anouilh is outstanding. Its style 
is more often than not excessively journalis- 
tic, but in the broad sweep of its criticism 
and in its wealth of apt quotation it offers 
a fine introductory chapter on an author still 
insufficiently known on this side of the 
Channel. 

The extremely careless printing of this 
number—there are at least 23 serious 
typographical errors in Mr. Kermode’s 
14 pages, while in Mme de Pange’s article 
pages 27 to 30 are not only bound but even 
numbered 29, 28, 27, 30!—is to be regretted. 


HOGARTH exerted great influence on 

Fielding and Smollett besides the 
ephemeral writers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, through such narrative series as A 
Harlot’s Progress, and Marriage a la Mode. 
In a _ forthcoming book Mr. Robert 
Etheridge Moore traces this interaction 
between literature and art, points out that 
Hogarth of all painters most nearly 
approaches the early novelists in style 
and content, and suggests direct derivation by 
the latter of plot and incident from the prints. 
The book is a purely literary approach to 
Hogarth, illustrated by sixteen reproductions 
of the prints and of contemporary copies or 
piracies. ; 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





A GEORGIAN PRELATE: JAMES 
YORKE, BISHOP OF ELY, 1781-1808 


"THE Hon. James Yorke, born on March 9, 

1730, was the fifth and youngest son of 
the Ist Earl of Hardwicke (Philip Yorke), 
who had taken his title from Hardwicke, a 
village near Gloucester, and who reached the 
climax of his distinguished career when he 
was made Lord Chancellor in 1737. 

James Yorke, like his father, went up to 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, which he 
entered in 1748, proceeding M.A. in 1752, 
and S.T.P. in 1770. He was ordained deacon 
and priest at Cambridge in 1754, and at 
once became a Prebendary of Rochester, 
and Rector of Great Horkesley, Essex, a 
living which he resigned on being made a 
Canon of Windsor in 1756. In 1762 he 
became Dean of Lincoln, and during his 
period as such he was Vicar of St. Giles’s, 
Reading, and later Rector of All Hallows, 
London Wall. In 1774, whilst still Dean of 
Lincoln—where he occasionally resided, 
and an office which he held in commendam 
even after he became Bishop of Ely—he was 
consecrated Bishop of St. David’s, remain- 
ing in that see until 1779, when he became 
Bishop of Gloucester. 

Yorke’s period at Gloucester—with which 
county his family had many connections, as 
also with Worcestershire—was brief, for in 
1781 he was installed as Bishop of Ely, to 
which see he remained devoted until his 
sudden death at Forthampton Court, the 
family seat not far from Tewkesbury, on 
August 26, 1808, in the seventy-ninth year of 
his age, and was buried at Forthampton 
Church, where there is his memorial, upon 
which is a long and laudatory inscription. 
He had married, in 1762, Mary, daughter of 
the Rt. Rev. Isaac Maddox, Bishop of 

‘ Three of his brothers, Philip, Charles and John 
were also Corpus men, and all had distinguished 
careers. They, together with James, were known 
as “the studious Yorkes.” In a window in the 
College Chapel are the arms of Yorke: Argent, 
on a saltire azure, a bezant. 

*Information from Rev. Dr. J. H. Scrawley, 
Chancellor of Lincoln Cathedral. Yorke spent 
money in completing “an octangular window ” at 
the Deanery there, in 1769. (Yorke Bills, Ely.) 
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Worcester, who, dying in 1759, had left her 
a considerable estate including Forthampton, 
to which the Yorkes became greatly attached, 
and their direct descendants are still seated 
there. 

James and Mary Yorke had a family of 
four sons, Joseph, James, Philip and Charles, 
and two surviving daughters, Mary and 
Elizabeth. John Downman painted minia- 
tures,® still at Forthampton Court, of all the 
sons, and he also painted the Bishop’s 
portrait, for which he was paid seven guineas 
on March 18, 1795, as still evidenced by a 
receipt in his own hand. At least two other 
portraits of the Bishop were painted, one by 
Thomas Phillips, R.A., in 1805, for £26 8s., 
and another in oils, by Monier, which at 
present is not traceable. There is a copy of 
it at Forthampton Court, and a framed 
mezzotint by Charles Turner is at the Lynn 
Road Diocesan Registry, Ely. It shows the 
Bishop in his episcopal robes and wearing 
a wig. 

Yorke has no place in the Dictionary of 
National Biography, which is scarcely sur- 
prising, and the foregoing facts—less those 
concerning the portraits—more or less 
represent all that is deducible from the other 
usual sources of biographical information. 
My first extended enquiries showed that he 
left little or no evidence directly concerning 
himself, either at Lincoln, St. David’s, or 
Gloucester, but I already knew that so far 
as Ely was concerned, he would doubtless 
prove to be most usefully represented there, 
where at the aforesaid Registry there is, 
apart from other relevant evidences, a 
collection* of some twenty small bundles of 
Yorke’s tradesmen’s bills of all kinds cover- 
ing the period between 1768 and 1807, and 
many hundreds in number. Possibly the 
name of no Bishop in any other diocese in 
this country stands so well-documented in 
this respect. A detailed examination of 
these bills has made it possible somewhat to 
reconstruct the life of the Bishop and his 
family, particularly when in London and at 
Ely. A number of the London instances 


*It is hoped to publish illustrations of these 
Miniatures thus reproduced for the first time, in the 
next volume of the Transactions of the Worcester- 
shire Archaeological Society (Vol. xxv. MS.). 

‘A. Gibbons, Ely Episcopal Records, 1891, 
p. 79. These bundles were originally arranged 
most methodically by the Bishop’s steward, Mr. 
Chamberlain, but they have since become some- 

it confused. 
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have illustrated headings which I have listed, 
and have had the pleasure of discussing with 
Sir Ambrose Heal, in whose great collection 
practically all the actual bill-heads proved to 
be already represented. A few of the Cam- 
bridge bills have printed headings, but none 
is illustrated. Those of Ely—and there are, 
of course, many of them, in which doctors 
and chemists are significantly prominent— 
are all hand-written.* 

On his first arrival in London after 
becoming Bishop of Ely in 1781, Yorke—for 
some unexplained reason—did not take full 
possession of Ely House, Dover Street—later 
to be known as No. 37—off Piccadilly, until 
as late as 1797. The architect of the house 
was Sir Robert Taylor (1714-88), and it was 
founded in 1776.” At that time Edmund 
Keene was Bishop of Ely, and he died at 
Dover Street on July 6, 1781. 

Keene—a wealthy man, who might have 
been Archbishop of Armagh, but admitted 
that Ely had far greater attractions for him— 
had been mainly responsible for the sale of 
old Ely House, Holborn, and for the erection 
of this new episcopal residence in Dover 
Street. He also built no small part of the 
later additions to the Palace at Ely, and 
furnished the gallery there with portraits® of 
post-Reformation Bishops of Ely. 

The Yorkes had long had their own house 
in Upper Brook Street, and the family 
evidently attended St. George’s, Hanover 


* It would be interesting to know the date of the 
earliest illustrated country bill-head. There is not 
one in this Yorke collection. 

* At least in that year one ‘A Seddon ’—doubt- 
less one of the famous firm of Seddons—who 
lived close by in Dover Street, sent in a long and 
fully detailed bill ‘“‘ for work done at Dover Street, 
on your house taking,” at which time Seddon 
removed much furniture thereto from the Yorke’s 
own house in Upper Brook Street. 

‘Plans and Elevations of Ely House. Dover 
Street, 1776. The original specification, with plans 
etc. on 10 large sheets of parchment,” is still pre- 
served at Ely (A. Gibbons, op cit., p. 110). 
Ultimately the house was wholly remodelled for 
the Albemarle Club, the excellent stone front being 
retained intact, and other Taylor details preserved, 
including of course the episcopal mitre over the 
middle window of the first floor. Soon after the 
United States of America came into the Second 
World War, the house became the American Red 
Cross Inter-State Club, and so remained until 
early in 1947. It is now the headquarters of the 
Imperial Smelting Corporation Ltd. It narrowly 
escaped destruction during an air raid. 

*Rev. E. H. Vigers. Of the Pictures in the 
Palace at Ely (Transactions, Cambs. and Hunts. 
Arch. Soc., Vol. VI, Pt. I.) 








Square, where they had “a box-pew, with 
curtains.” When they moved into Dover 
Street they went to St. James’s, Piccadilly, 
with which district they now naturally 
became much more identified. 

So long as they remained at their own 
house the Bishop and Mrs. Yorke dealt more 
or less with tradesmen in and around Oxford 
Street, but later—when they moved to Dover 
Street—Piccadilly and the Strand came much 
more into the picture and, with a growing 
family, their bills became more numerous. 
Among them is one® for what is therein 
described as “‘a new, neat coach,” which the 
Bishop bought in 1790, of Phipps and Long, 
at a cost of £130 10s. less £20 deducted as 
payment for the old coach, which had served 
him well for many previous years. It is not 
necessary to enter into the many details of 
the bill, suffice it to say that the new coach 
was painted “a fine Olive Green with the 
Arms and Crest on all Pannells and rails.” 
A sword-case was supplied for it, to take the 
Bishop’s official sword, as Lord Paramount 
of the Isle of Ely, which emblem of authority 
was finally buried with Bowyer Edward 
Sparke in 1836, on whose death the temporal 
jurisdiction exercised within the Isle of Ely 
by the Bishops ceased by Act of Parliament. 

A case for a pair of pistols had been 
supplied for the old coach in 1781, and the 
new coach was similarly armed. Another 
expense associated with it was for “a best 
velvet cap for the coachman”—for what 
purpose is doubtful—and the postillion’s 
requirements were not overlooked. 

In 1796, the Bishop, who lived a particu- 
larly busy life when in town, was giving 
particular attention to his household. This 
was perhaps because he was then moving to 
Dover Street, where many visitors quickly 
came to call on him and Mrs. Yorke. 
Amongst other significant bills at that time 
there is one for “ full dress purple suits ” for 
his five manservants. This imposing array 
seems only to have been maintained for 
London; at Ely there were usually only two 
or three menservants, who were dressed very 
sombrely. 

There are, of course, many tailors’ bills 
detailing the Bishop’s usual apparel—con- 
cerning which he appears always to have 


°It is of interest to compare this bill with the 
details of one concerning a 17th 
(Barnard. 
p. 62.) 


century coach. 
A 17th Century Country Gentleman, 
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been very careful—and that of his young 
sons. As for Mrs. Yorke, she managed her 
own affairs and those of her daughters, and 
there is little reference to them in this respect, 
apart from a few items concerning their 
dresses. 

As for the Bishop, he seems to have lived 
a good deal in his cassocks, of which he 
bought many. As one instance, Francis 
Stone’s bill for the year 1796 includes items 
of two short cassocks and sashes; a short 
cassock of rich silk, with a ribbon sash; a 
long cassock; two other short cassocks and 
sashes; another long cassock, with a sash of 
fine Italian crape; two pairs of rich satin 
waistbands, a cloth cassock; and various 
repairs to old cassocks. In July, 1795, there 
had been payment made for a “ Sash for the 
covering of the short cassock and covering 
it with crape.” 

Yorke bought his numerous wigs—the use 
of which survived longest among the bishops 
—from more than one maker, and as time 
went on he also had to pay “for young Mr. 
Yorke’s perukes.” To take one of these wig 
bills, there is one for Spring, 1793, during 
which time he purchased “‘ two brown morn- 
ing wigs at £2 12s. 6d. each,” and “ two grizzle 
dress wigs at £1 16s. each.” It is impossible, 
however, to account for an earlier bill, one 
of Francis Winter’s, “for dressing the 
Honorable and Right Reverend the Lord 
Bishop of Ely’s perukes from March 10th to 
July 6th, 1790, 251 at 2d. each peruke, 
£2 1s. 10d.,” unless of course “curls” and 
“curl” were intended. Arrangements were 
made, both in London and at Ely, for his 
wigs to be dressed weekly, which sometimes 
cost 5s. and sometimes 6s. 

There are many payments for hats, bought 
chiefly from John Bodenham, of Conduit 
Street, “‘ Hatter to Her Majesty, and their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales and 
Princess Amelia.” One item in 1780 is of 
£1 6s., “for a fine Beaver hat, girdle, rose, 
and a deal box”; another is for “ Thanett 
Hats,” whatever they may have been. 

In 1795 Bodenham’s business had passed 
into the hands of Davies and Lees, at which 
time the Bishop, in the space of some six 
months, paid them for “ Covering an arm 
hat with best silk, 10s.”—for himself, and 
also for “a livery cock-hat, duty, and silver 
trimmings,” 18s. 6d., “a livery round hat, 
duty, binding, and girdle,” 15s. 6d.; “ 3 livery 
cock-hats,” 55s. 6d., and “ 2 round do.” 31s. 
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for the menservants. Four more similar hats 
cost altogether £3 8s.; “a superfine beaver 
hat, duty,’® silk band, and rose,” £1 11s. 6d.; 
“a do. new lined with silk,” 1s. 6d.; and “a 
superfine beaver hat, duty, crape band and 
rose, £1 11s. 6d.” In July of that year the 
Bishop, evidently still in mourning, also had 
a crape band and rose (2s. 6d.) for his 
riding hat. 

Whilst examining these bills I approached 
Mr. V. W. Yorke, the present owner of 
Forthampton Court, in the hope that he 
might have some letters associated with the 
Bishop’s period. This, on quite a small scale, 
proved to be the case, and Mr. Yorke kindly 
lent them to me. Unfortunately, some of 
them are now fragmentary. 

The first letter of relevant interest is dated 
from Bruton Street, July 23, 1772, and is 
from Joseph Yorke to his brother, James, at 
that time Dean of Lincoln, where he only 
periodically resided. Joseph and his rela- 
tives had been to a fashionable wedding, and 
“yesterday we Lords and Gentlemen 
attended the Bride and Bridegroom to His 
Majesty’s Levée.” “‘ The affable George III,” 
he says, “was gracious enough to us, and 
to-day we attended the Ladies’ and Her 
Majesty’s Drawing Room, who was also very 
condescending and polite. The Bride was 
handsomely dressed, her white and silver 
[gown] showy and pretty, her lace fine,” and 
she was adorned with some beautiful jewels. 
Lady Grey wore a lelas and silver lutestring 
dress, and Lady Marchmont was handsomely 
gowned in silk.” 

The men in the party must also have 
brightened up that somewhat stodgy and 
very parsimonious, but very estimable Court 
at St. James’s Palace, a function which 
George III is said never to have missed— 
tither as a Drawing Room or a Levée—from 
which he used to return to Windsor almost 
famished. Among them was Lord March- 
mont—incidentally the friend of Alexander 
Pope and the Duchess of Marlborough— 
wearing, so Joseph Yorke continues, “ a blue 
grey cloth coat and a shabby tambour 
waistcoat without gold or silver, and the Earl 
of Hardwicke (Philip Yorke) wore a plain 
silk coat.” Then there was the bridegroom, 
resplendent in pea-green velour embroidered 
with silver; Sir Joseph Yorke in sky-blue 
velour embroidered with gold; and the writer 


“The stamp duty laid on hats in 1784 was 
repealed in 1811. 
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of the letter himself—the other Joseph—who 
wore a mixed green and white striped silk, 
embroidered with silver. “Some of us, you 
see,” he continues, “ were finer than we need 
have been, and, others "—probably he had 
his eye on that shabby tambour waistcoat— 
“ not more than enough.” 

Wedding favours were to be sent, in 
accordance with the then custom, to those 
who were unable to be present at the cere- 
mony, and Joseph Yorke says, “ If I had not 
worn mine at this Drawing Room, I would 
not have been known there. I had not been 
there for six years at least, and Her Majesty 
gave me a bob on that score, which I think 
a great inducement to absent myself again, 
because if I had been there every week she 
would only have said ‘It’s very hot,’ which 
I should have thought a cold reception.” 
Poor Queen Charlotte Sophia! It was the 
height of summer, and she—who had never 
much to say—was again in a state of 
expectancy—for the last time. She had 
married the King the day after they first met, 
in 1761, and they had already had fourteen 
children. 

Towards the close of 1773 the Bishop 
comes more prominently into the correspon- 
dence, his brother John writing to him that 
“the report is so current that you are to be 
one of the two who are named for the new 
Bishop [of St. David’s] and that Dr. 
[Richard] Hurd, recommended by Lord 
Mansfield is the other. . . . Old Moss" it 
is supposed will go to Bath and Wells, and 
you or Dr. Hurd’? may be offered St. 
David’s. I suppose that you would be 
allowed, in such a case, to keep what you 
have, as all together amounting to about the 
income which it is thought Prelates should 
have at the least. If they should offer it 
to you, and allow you to retain your 
Deanery,’* or something equivalent to it, I 
suppose that would make the matter very 


™ Charles Moss, then sixty-two, became Bishop 
of Bath and Wells in 1774 and so remained until 
his death in 1802. He had been Bishop of St. 
rn from 1766 to 1774, when Yorke succeeded 


im. 

% At that time Archdeacon of Gloucester. 
Actually he became Bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry, and was translated to Worcester in 1785. 
John Yorke, writing to Bishop Yorke in 1783, says 
of Hurd: “ His deep learning awes the ladies, who 
used to be jolly and play at cards with his pre- 
decessors, and such of the clergy as ken little 
Latin and less Greek.” 

* Of Lincoln. 
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easy. If not, you will then be to determine 
between higher rank and less emolument for 
a time, with a prospect of improvement, and 
what you hold at present. If this should be 
a tale, you are happy I know already, and 
that is better than everything else.” 

In a letter dater from London, March 31, 
1774, the stern Earl of Hardwicke writes to 
James, still holding on to Lincoln, and 
hoping for more. He says: 

“Lord North** was with me yesterday, 
good Mr. Dean, to make me an offer to you 
from the King, of the See of St. David’s. It 
was accompanied by a gracious Expression 
on His Majesty’s part, and some apology on 
his own, for the delay. 

“It is now before you to accept or decline, 
only let me desire you, if you resolve on the 
latter, to write me an ostensible letter which 
I may communicate to Lord North, explain- 
ing the grounds of your refusal, with suitable 
terms of duty and acknowledgment. His 
lordship said—on my putting the query to 
him—that it was not intended to take any- 
thing from you which you have already 
enjoyed, nor will you be expected to come 
up till the Bishop of Bath and Wells is con- 
firmed. The Archbishop’® will give you 
notice of that. 

“ As to future contingencies, and waiting 
for dead men’s shoes, you know already my 
opinion of such ideas, and I am really tired 
with writing on the subject, and am con- 
cerned at the unsatisfactory manner in which 
you express yourself on an event which every 
other person—without exception—will call a 
fortune, and one in your life. 

“T have acted a brotherly part by you, 
and have done my duty to the family, as I 
have on other occasions fruitlessly, and that 
will always be a satisfaction to my 
Mmm... 

The well-meaning Earl had already shown 
that he was tired of what he considered to be 
his brother’s vacillations in pursuing the path 
of his progress in life, but only from the 
mundane side. The spiritual side of the 
Bishop’s high calling seems never at any time 
to have been considered. But no more about 
this correspondence, at least for the present. 


E. A. B. BARNARD. 


Then Prime Minister. 
*S Frederick Cornwallis. 


(To be continued) 
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SIR HARRY TRELAWNY (1756-1834) 
A FORGOTTEN WORTHY 
(Continued from page 166) 


N 8 Feb., 1780, Sir Harry published a 
Letter to the Rev. Mr. Alcock, of 
St. Budeaux, in Devon, justifying his dissent, 
The chief reason contained in this able 
publication was an objection against sub. 
scription to articles of faith which led to a 
“joining in a mode of worship in which 
certain doctrines (that he apprehended were 
not in Scripture) were so interwoven as to be 
continually interrupting his devotion.” At 
Trelawn, his chapel services were of a 
Church of England type reformed in an 
anti-Trinitarian direction. He used a liturgy, 
for, as he says in his letter, “in the present 
state of human affairs, some addresses to the 
senses seem very expedient, and precom- 
posed prayer absolutely necessary.” The 
liturgy used was the reformed Prayer Book 
of the famous seceding clergyman, Theo- 
philus Lindsey who, in 1774, had resigned 
the vicarage of Catterick in Yorkshire to 
found the first Unitarian chapel in London. 
When officiating in the chapel, Sir Harry 
always wore gown and cassock, preaching 
scarf and an Oxford B.A. hood. It is clear 
that his general sympathies were with the 
then customary ceremonial of the Church of 
England although he could not accept that 
Church’s doctrines. His letter, however, far 
from turning away those who were urging 
him to re-enter the Church of England, only 
caused them to redouble their efforts. 
According to Howe, it was impressed upon 
him that he need do no more than give a 
general assent to the Thirty-Nine Articles 
(which, in fact, became the legal position 
in 1865) and that his religious usefulness 
would be increased as a clergyman of the 
Establishment. He was thrown into a per- 
turbed state of mind and had many 
interviews with Bishop Ross of Exeter, Dr. 
Horne, Dr. Bagot, the Archbishop of York, 
and other old friends. Despite the publica- 
tion of his Letter to the vicar of St. Budeaux, 
he was back in the Church of England two 
months after it had appeared. Mr. Howe 
resigned his chaplaincy and the immediate 
future career of Sir Harry was as af 
Anglican clergyman. 
His deflection was, quite naturally, ul 
popular among the dissenters. It was 
represented that he had been swayed by 
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motives of social ambition and that his con- 
version was insincere. Jevans wrote him an 
impudent letter which it is small wonder that 
Sir Harry refused to answer. The famous 
Robert Robinson, the Unitarian preacher at 
Cambridge, was much disappointed and 
observed, with Sir Harry’s case in mind, that 
Dissenters “rarely obtain preferment by 
conforming: that when their ministers are 
ordained in the church, they usually become 
stationary and receive little but mortification 
and disappointment.”* A great deal of 
comment was caused by the fact that, 
allowing for the extent to which Sir Harry 
was still young and of unsettled conclusions, 
it was impossible to have undergone a 
thorough conversion from a non-subscribing 
Unitarianism to the orthodox faith of the 
Church of England in so short a while. 
Howe, in his sketch, remarks that he 
remained upon friendly terms with Sir Harry 
and had often been in his company since 
those days. He said that he had “ oftentimes 
heard him declare, that he does not believe 
the creeds and articles in their literal sense, 
but puts his own construction on them: 
that he thinks that he may maintain two 
characters, that of a clergyman of the Church 
of England, and also of a private inquirer 
after truth.”? Howe was inclined to censure 
this position strongly as “culpable prevari- 
cation.” But it must be recalled that the 
Church of England was then in a peculiar 
phase of its history. The “ men of latitude ” 
of the century had given it a wide inclusive- 
ness. In 1772, the Feathers Tavern petition 
had been launchéd to relieve the clergy from 
subscription. It was only lost on appeal to 
Parliament and had obtained considerable 
clerical support. Clergy of Arian and 
Unitarian views were not uncommon and the 
church was heavily marked by the “ Age of 
Reason.” In the absence of any explicit 
synodical condemnation, Sir Harry’s position 
was quite as honest as was that of many 
clergy, including Bishop Law of Carlisle or 
the famous Archdeacon Paley himself. It 
seems that it was as a definite and open 
latitudinarian that Sir Harry was received 
back into the church of his upbringing by 
the Bishop of Exeter and in this sense he 
proceeded to take Holy Orders. 

In 1781, the baronet showed that he had 
teturned to a full Anglican allegiance by 


‘Dyer: Life of Robinson, p. 181. 
*Christian Reformer, 1834, p. 512. 
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restoring his name to the books at Christ 
Church and proceeding to the degree of 
M.A. Book 53D, the Ordination Book at 
the Exeter Diocesan Registry, shows the next 
step: 

“Ordination held 10 June 1781 by John, 
Bishop of Exeter, at Chapel of St. Mary in 
Palace at Exeter. Sir Harry Trelawny, Bart, 
B.A., of Christchurch, Oxford, ordained 
Deacon.” 

“* At Ordination held in chapel in Palace 
23 Sept. 1781. Sir Harry Trelawny, Bart., of 
Christchurch, Oxford, ordained Priest.” 

Sir Harry Trelawny’s Anglican career was 
not eventful and has been disinterred for me 
by Miss Moger from the Exeter diocesan 
archives. He may have served some curacies 
but he certainly continued throughout to 
reside at Trelawn. On 27 Jan. 1789, he was 
instituted to a prebend at Exeter which he 
held until his resignation on 30 Nov. 1810.° 
He was instituted to the living of St. Allen 
on 2 July 1791 which he voided by cession 
on 21 July 1793. Sir Harry Trelawny was 
instituted on 22 July 1793 to the vicarage of 
Egloshaile which he held continuously till 
his resignation in 1804. “ A curate attended 
to the duties of the parish, but the vicar 
occasionally visited it from Trelawn: and I 
find on inquiry that he ‘ celebrated his last 
marriage’ there on the 9th April 1804.’* 

The story is still sometimes repeated on 
the authority of Davies Gilbert that the 
baronet resigned his living on becoming a 
Roman Catholic. But this statement is 
merely untrue and does not fit into the facts. 
Another county historian, C. S. Gilbert, had 
probably heard the true story from the lips 
of Sir Harry himself. He asserts that the 
baronet resigned his living because he 
“would not undertake to comply with the 
Act (then passed) ‘ obliging the clergy to 
reside.’ The resignation was a matter of deep 
regret to Sir H.T.”* Writing in Notes and 
Queries, 7 July 1860, “H.P.” of Penzance 
states that he was unable to find out the year 
in which Sir Harry Trelawny left the Church 
of England. Polwhele, writing in 1816, refers 


P Le Neve: Fasti Ecclesiae Anglicaniae: i, 431, 


“HP. of Penzance, Notes & Queries, 1860, p. 14. 
5 cf. Davies Gilbert: History of Cornwall, iii, 


p. 300. 

* cf. Notes & Queries, 2S. x. 13. The Act com- 
pelling incumbents to reside on their benefices was 
then in process of enforcement. Sydney Smith 
was affected by it. 
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to him as a Church of England clergyman.’ 
Drews, a Methodist of St. Austell, only 
twenty miles from Trelawn, writing in the 
History of Cornwall, which he compiled 
with Hitchens in 1824, mentions Sir Harry 
as “ the resident proprietor of Trelawn ” (the 
manner in which Drews considered the name 
should be spelt). He refers to his past 
changes of religious sentiment and the 
notoriety which they occasioned, but adds 
that they should have been qualified by the 
statement that “ maturity of judgement ” had 
brought “stability of sentiment.” ‘ More 
than forty-six (43?) years have elapsed since 
this pious and worthy country gentleman has 
enjoyed the honour of being a clergyman of 
the Church of England.”* But another 
change was, in fact, at hand. Lady Trelawny 
died in 1822 and the widower fixed his 
residence in Italy. A few years before his 
own death, he applied to the vicar of Pelint 
for a certificate of his wife’s death. It was 
to secure his ordination to the Roman 
Catholic priesthood. Rumours circulated 
freely. One was that he sought the Papacy 
itself, another that he had been created a 
bishop in partibus infidelium, another that he 
had become a monk of La Trappe. Sir 
Harry Trelawny died at Lavino in the 
Milanese on 25th Feb., 1834, among the 
members of his last-adopted creed. The 
obituary in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
June, 1834, says that “‘a daughter was with 
him to the last.” Another account in the 
Christian Reformer (June 1839) says that it 
was a grandson who accompanied his last 
hours. Sir Harry Trelawny’s daughters had 
long been members of the Church of Rome. 
Ann Letita, a spinster, and Mary, wife of 
John C. Harding, Esq., “‘ had turned the old 
domestic chapel at Trelawny, dedicated 
23 November 1701, by their ancestor Dr. 
Jonathan Trelawny, then bishop of Exeter, 
into a Catholic chapel. But of late years 
they had built a place for Catholic worship 
at Sclerder, about half a mile from the 
mansion.”® At the age of seventy-four, the 
baronet was himself ordained priest by 
Cardinal Odescalchi on 30 May, 1830. 


* Polwhele: History of Cornwall, vol. v., edition 
of 1816. 

* Quoted by “ H.P.” in Notes & Queries, 7 July, 
1860, p. 14. 
* Oliver: Collections Illustrating the History of 
the Catholic Religion in Cornwall, Devon &c, 
(London 1857), quoted Notes & Queries, 1860, 
p. 76. 
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Although his entry into the Church of Rome 
is somewhat obscure, this fact is beyond 
dispute. He was succeeded in the title by his 
son, Sir William Lewis Salusbury-Trelawny, 
who took the additional name in accordance 
with the will of his cousin. He died at 
Harewood, near Tavistock, on 15 Nov. 1856, 
and was succeeded by his son, Sir John 
Salusbury Salusbury-Trelawny, who was 
born at Harewood on 2 June 1816, and was 
M.P. for Tavistock from 1843 till 1852 and 
from 1857 till 1865. He was a well-known 
West Country radical in politics and died in 
his 70th year on 4 Aug., 1885. In 1852, as 
Mr. J. Salusbury-Trelawny, M.P., he had 
obtained a committee of the House of 
Commons to examine the question of 
church rates and the difficulties of their 
assessment and levying, together with the 
reporting of their observations to the 
House.*° 

In 1859, the April catalogue of the London 
booksellers, Willis & Sotheran, contained the 
following entry: 


343 FELLOWES’ Visit to the Monastery 
of La Trappe, with Notes of a Tour in 
Le Perche, Normandy, Bretagne, Poitou, 
Anjou, &c., coloured engravings, Large 
Paper, impl. 8vo, morocco, gilt leaves, 
10s. 6d. 1818. 


“Was not the principle incentive of this 
journey to ascertain the fate of a Noble 
fanatic who left the Church of his fathers 
for the ‘PAPAL DIADEM,’ but, being 
foiled, in despair buried himself in the 
Monastery of La Trappe, the late Rev. Sir 
a.) SS 8 or 
MS. Note. “Abhba” sent this entry to 
Notes and Queries and requested to know to 
whom reference was made."? It was this 
query which led to the discussion in the 
journal carried over into the following year 
and containing the extremely important 
contribution of H.P. of Penzance. F.C. H. 
had no difficulty in identifying the note with 
the figure of Sir Harry Trelawny and 
that the baronet “ indeed left the Church of 
his fathers, but only to return to the church 
of his great-grandfathers, about 1814”! H. P. 
goes on to say that the story of his becoming 
a Trappist monk was a mistake.’* In his 
article, H.P. of Penzance riddles further 


1° Christian Reformer, 1852, p. 246. 
2S. ix. 403. 
2 Ib. 472. 
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errors in the popular story. Lady Trelawny 
did not die till 1822 and the quotation from 
Drews is good evidence that Sir Harry had 
changed neither his residence nor his alle- 
giance in 1824. F.C. H. was clearly incorrect 
in thinking that he had become a Roman 
Catholic in 1814. A married man could not 
become Pope, so that the baronet could not 
have aspired to the Popedom till the death of 
Pius VII in Aug. 1823. But Drews, who 
lived in the district, states that Sir Harry 
was then still a Church of England clergy- 
man. Further vacancies in the Papal chair 
occurred in 1829 and 1831. As H. P. says, 
it is possible that so eccentric a personality 
as the baronet may have aspired to the 
position but, if he did, his friends never 
heard of it. The absence of any evidence 
renders the story, lightly repeated by Willis 
and Sotheran and serving to traduce Sir 
Harry’s character, into an absurdity. Cornish 
gossip and rumour said that Sir Harry was 
trying to become a cardinal or a bishop in 
partibus infidelibus. Yet, here again, the 
stories are not repeated by Davies Gilbert, 
which suggests that they were not contem- 
porary. There is no evidence of any sort to 
support them. Sir Harry Trelawny was 
accompanied by a relative at his death, 
which took place at Lavino. He does not 
seem therefore to have been a Trappist 
monk and the story of his burying himself 
in the monastery of La Trappe is equally 
absurd. Somewhere between 1824 and 1830 
he entered the Church of Rome and was 
ordained a priest in the latter year. There is 
no evidence to support any of the sensational 
rumours which gathered around this unusual 
fact and which filtered through to Cornwall 
where the baronet was well-remembered. 
The story of Sir Harry Trelawny was 
recalled by the Rev. Dr. F. G. Lee in 1869 
in his Validity of the Holy Orders of the 
Church of England.* Dr. Lee was an 
enthusiastic worker for reunion between the 
churches of England and of Rome. In his 
book, he was attempting to prove that 
Anglican orders were not necessarily invalid 
in the eyes of Rome and that they had been 
accepted from time to time, a point which 
the Papacy did not decide adversely till 1896. 
Very few Anglican clergy had entered the 
Roman Church between the days of the 
Reformation and the period of secessions 
following the Oxford Movement from ap- 
* Op cit. pp. 303-308 
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proximately 1844 onwards. Every case was 
therefore of importance and Dr. Lee 
examined closely the facts about Sir Harry 
Trelawny. On the basis of a letter com- 
municated by his son, Colonel Jonathan 
Trelawny, Dr. Lee asserts that Sir Harry 
Trelawny, whilst residing in France and 
Italy, never denied the validity of Anglican 
Orders but defended them with great skill. 
He said Mass and performed other priestly 
offices “‘ with the full knowledge and consent, 
if not with the approbation and licence, of 
the French and Italian authorities.” But his 
new co-religionists had scruples on the 
matter and he consented to receive condi- 
tional reordination on 30 May, 1830, from 
Cardinal Odescalchi. Sir Harry Trelawny 
had been pressing on the Sacred College the 
need for a full examination of the question 
of the validity of Anglican Orders and, 
shortly before his death, was disappointed 
that it had not been taken up. Dr. Lee 
reprints a letter from Ambrose M. P. de 
Lisle, Esq., of Garendon Park, Leicester- 
shire, the well-known Roman Catholic 
sponsor of reunion efforts. He confirms the 
account by Colonel Jonathan Trelawny but 
remarks that he only knew the baronet after 
he had joined the Roman Catholic Church. 
Actually, the two letters do not prove very 
much. It is doubtful whether, prior to his 
reordination, Sir Harry was allowed to 
officiate publicly, though he retained clerical 
dress, said Mass privately and recited the 
Breviary Offices. He may have come into 
contact with the liberal Gallican group in 
the French Church who adopted broad and 
tolerant views on Anglican Orders and their 
validity.’* But the official viewpoint seems to 
have been stressed by Cardinal Odescalchi 
who pointed out to the baronet that custom 
required reordination. The subsequent 
ceremony may have been sub conditione in 
the mind of Sir Harry Trelawny, but it is 
more likely that, in the mind of the Cardinal, 
it had an absolute character. Yet it is an 
interesting sequel to a curious life that Sir 
Harry Trelawny should have became a test- 
case in a matter of high ecclesiastical 
moment. It may possibly have been his 
dealings with the Cardinal and his reordina- 


™ Prior to the mid-Nineteenth Century and the 
results of the Vatican Council of 1870, there was 
not the same gap between Roman Catholics and 
Anglicans as was afterwards the case. Cf. eg 
Life of R. R. Suffield (London, 1893). 
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tion which led to the baseless rumour that 
he aspired to the cardinalate himself. 

Sir Harry Trelawny is of permanent 
interest to the student of local history as an 
unusual West Country character. But his 
story is likewise of interest to the ecclesi- 
astical historian, throwing sidelights upon 
dissent in England at the end of the 
eighteenth century as well as upon a con- 
version to Rome before the days of the 
Oxford Movement and its sequels had made 
this step other than a highly unusual occur- 
rence in an Anglican clergyman. It is also 
interesting to the student of religious 
psychology, for it was a far cry from the 
enthusiastic evangelicalism of Rowland Hill 
and his colleagues to Unitarianism just as it 
was a great change in habits and views of 
ordination ceremonies which could make 
that of Cardinal Odescalchi a distant sequel 
to that in which Dr. Kippis and Dr. Priestley 
had once taken part at Lympstone. Yet there 
is no evidence that Sir Harry Trelawny, in 
all of his changes, was moved by motives of 
other than the highest sincerity or that he 
was ever other than a sincere enquirer after 
truth in religion as he had come to under- 
stand it. The Christian Reformer was a 
magazine of the “rational dissenters,” the 
Unitarian group in doctrine, and it might 
have been felt that they would have a 
grudge against their sometime supporter. It 
is pleasant to know that the obituary, which 
appeared in the number for June, 1834, 
contained high praise for the pure and 
elevated spirit of the departed baronet and 
for the simplicity and self-denial with which 
he had followed his sacred profession to the 
end. Its tone and meaning might be trans- 
lated without doing it any violence into the 
other obituary which Sir Harry Trelawny 
was then receiving, the prayer of the church 
of his adoption, Requiescat in pace. 


F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT. 


WILLIAM GREEN (1783-1840)—SOME 
FRAGMENTS FROM A DIARY 
(Continued from page 170) 

14. Friday, 30 Jan. 1835. 
(THE good effects of advertising the 
Railway Prospectus was strongly mani- 
fested today by the number of shares applied 
for—and the numerous enquiries for Plans 
& Prospectuses, this materially tended to 
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dispel the despondency under which I had 
laboured for the past few days. 

An opportunity offered itself today to 
obtain a relic of my former occupations as 
a merchant and in fact the only miserable 
proof I had left to defeat the insinuations 
and imputations that had been so treacher. 
ously visited upon me as the partner of my 
late father—I allude to the books of John 
Green Son & Co—and George Faith that 
had been used in reference to the arbitration 
on those partnership transactions—which 
had for years entailed upon all concerned 
the most inconceivable misery, loss & 
trouble—and in result—disappointment to 
everyone. I keep these books as a memento 
of mercantile irregularity—confusion—neg- 
lect and breach of all confidence—I shall 
hoard them as a treasure—as a record of my 
past independence & folly as well as those | 
was connected with—they are a sample of 
the principle upon which all mercantile 
operations are conducted—& the little faith 
that can be given to partnership concerns— 
unless founded on articles of partnership— 
there is no faith in trade—‘* Give me my 
Bond, I'll have nothing but my Bond” 
saith Shylock, so said I today to Miss 
Dunster the administratrix of Ambrose 
Joseph May—the drunken arbitration ac- 
countant—to whom I repeated ‘“‘ Give me my 
books” I say—they are the only record of 
misplaced confidence in trade, of the folly 
& weakness of mixing friendship and traffic 


together—they are the only poor proof or . 


argument I have left—to defeat the insidious 
remarks and imputations I have been sub- 
jected to for the last 20 years. They will 
teach me whom to trust and whom to employ 
—they will show that with common prudence 
and forthought (free from wicked & self- 
interested machinations)—the wreck of 
property involved therein might have been 
saved for the benefit of myself wife and 
children instead of being frittered away—in 
paying for sixteen years the salary of un- 
principled and dissembling accountants— 
whose dishonourable conduct was only ten- 
fold increased by their drunken profligacy 
and unfeeling hypocracy. My heart sickens 
when I think of these sad reverses—however 
to cut short this miserable retrospect I got 
the books and paid poor May’s balance 
amounting to £3—and so for the present 
ends the memoirs of ‘Reeve, Green and 
Faith.’ 





Ss8egaF. 
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By way of postscript I must add that I 
have lived to see the day when my late 
cerk J. K. Hendy the other accountant 
alluded to above was so altered in circum- 
stances as to be under the necessity of apply- 
ing to me for a small loan!! “Every dog 
has his day” says the old proverb—now 
mine is come—I felt indignant, but did not 
refuse the request, I lent him £2 because 
prudence told me to “keep your temper 
although it is a bad one”—and so I did— 
but it was the Devil’s own struggle. 

My office was truly besieged today for 
shares, &c and we again toddled home to 
partake of Lobster sallad and other domestic 
dainties—so much for this week’s hubbub 
and grub. 


15. Monday, 2 Feb. 1835. 
At the City Coffee House Rochester. 

Wife quite sick and full of pain 

Could not sleep for wind & rain 

Midst night coach row and rattle 

Guard’s horns and Trav’llers prattle 

Tickl’'d & teas’d by fleas, flies and a mouse 

Of such are the joys of a Rochester Coffee House. 

Mine host and hostess—full mouth’d and 
flattering in speech “ Bade us a hearty wel- 
come” and explained away the dirt and 
general disorganisation and ascribing all to 
the General Election and the consequent 
general confus‘on of the house—promised to 
set his house in order and give us tenfold 
attention if we woud excuse appearances— 
adapper French waiter full of skips, jumps, 
and garrulity echoed his master’s professions 
and smiled complacently upon everything 
that was said or done—I set out on my tour 
of enquiry and saw Day & Sons the bankers 
who consented to take deposits—Wildcash 
the bookseller was absent—consequently my 
operations in this place were suspended—and 
to save time and change the scene—we took 
our departure for Gravesend—arrived safe 
at the Falcon where we took up our quarters 
and passed the remainder of the day in 
comfortable luxury. 


Tuesday, 3 Feb. 1835. 

After a cold bleak ride we eagerly sought 
the more warm and chearing aspect of a 
bright fire in the newly built St. Ledger 
apartment of the Falcon Inn at Gravesend 
where “ Mine auld acquaintance” Pallister 
served us with a basin of soup each—which 
warmed the cockles of the hearts—after 
Which I set out on my errand to beat up for 
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recruits and canvas for supporters to the 
Rail Road.—for which end I called upon 
Mr Pattison the representative of Scott 
Hayward & Cos Bank of this town—Capt. 
West of Alfred Place, The Mayor & Deputy 
Mayor—and others of the corporate body— 
all went on well and pleasantly enough and 
woud have been still more agreeable and 
satisfactory but for the indisposition of my 
wife—who suffered much from pain—to fill 
up time and amuse her mind—we made 
some little purchases suited and necessary 
for household purposes—and so got over 
another day of worldly woe and mortifica- 
tion. 


Wednesday, 4 Feb. 1835. 

The Falcon bill ordered and paid, we bade 
adieu to Gravesend—and started pr coach 
to the Bull Inn at Dartford—canvass’d the 
town for friends and supporters—but with 
little or no success—rather disconcerted and 
disappointed we partook of a nicely served 
up dinner—and being comfortably enshrined 
in the Brompton coach we hailed our 
“ Home, sweet Home” by nightfall—in time 
“to drain rich cups of strong Bohea.” My 
daughter Julia and Lancaster were present 
to greet our arrival with a friendly and 
affectionate welcome. 


16. Thursday, 5 Feb. 1835. 

I felt if possible more satisfaction in 
attending the office today than I have ever 
yet experienced—all was life and bustle— 
unceasing applications were made for infor- 
mation, plans and prospectuses—the adver- 
tisements had done great good, they brought 
visitors from far & near—amongst the No. 
a Mr Wright a large landed proprietor below 
Shooter’s Hill—who expressed himself as 
highly favourable to our plan—to add to the 
interest of the day the large drawing of 
Greenwich Park and Hospital with the Via 
Duct arrived and was mounted on the wall 
—where its effect was well and admirably 
displayed. 

The evenings fireside amusements closed 
as usual with my grandmother’s whist—long, 
tiresome & tedious. 


17. 14th May, 1835. 

. . . When I made an appearance this 
morning at Mr Phillpott’s where we again 
assembled, it was only to witness a discovery 








of the treachery of our opponents, and not- 
withstanding all their declarations of loyalty 
evidently were desirous of evading the agree- 
ment they had made. In the face of this we 
put a determined front upon it and attended 
the committee room undismayed to witness 
the ings which were closely watched by 
all our , particularly Mr Bernal, 
Mr Lushington, Mr , Lord Mahon, 
Mr Barnard, &c. who contested every point 
and every resolution and divided the com- 
mittee repeatedly in order to have the 
opinion recorded which it was not in their 
power to win owing to the overwhelming 
majorities which they commanded... . 


15th May. 

What with the cursed influenza which 
bothered me sadly—and the unceasing 
incidents at both Board Rooms, my memoria 
technica for the past weeks occu(pation) was 
woefully put to the test, there was a vacuity 
of thought, and loss of recollection that put 
me completely to the puzzle, no registrar was 
ry circumstanced at fault as I was: when 
3. ee 


18. 18th & 19th May, 1835. 

—full of casualties, calamities and crying 
grievances—first of all Andrews & Eliza had 
been very ill, were now getting better—the 
Richardsons had taken a house at Boulogne 
where they Miss Hood and he were going, 
some on a visit—some to stay—That Charles 
was in a most pityable condition, likely to be 
deprived of all his land and perhaps be 
driven to absolute want! 

That cousin James had left Battley’s after 
being there for years and was living in 
necessity at Peckham Grove, that cousin 
Henry Gilson from being a Master Lawyer 
was now a lawyer's clerk!!! 

In short the whole family are dispersed by 
the gales of adversity all over the world—it 
seems as if I was the only one legitimately 
located in business where I first began to 
engage in the see saws of life and wherein 
I was first inspired into the mysteries of 
Profit & Loss—a game which few live to 
win, but many to lose. 

My brother Henry is at this time holding 
office in commendam at the Dutchy of 
Lancaster Department until something cer- 
tain offers—Andrews & wife in banishment 
at Boulogne—sic transit gloria mundi— 
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I came home laden with loaves and fishes 
wishing and hoping to confer pleasure to the 
taste of those whom I most desired to gratify 
—but alas and alackaday, I was disappointed, 
that curse of domestic life Washing & 
Wringing reigned in full steam & smothering 
sway—spreading discomfiture far & wide, 
upstairs and downstairs and in my lady's 
chamber. 


19. Saturday, 3 June, 1837, 

Because I have not enough of sorrow to 
overwhelm the stoutest heart, I was doomed 
to undergo encreased affliction from a sud- 
den attack of splenetic phrenzy and a 
paroxysm of jealousy and suspicion from 
my wife that is almost indiscribible, and 
merely because I was met in the Borough on 
my way home by Mrs Green and my two 
daughters instead of my ordinary track of 
Bermondsey Street, all that vile and wicked 
imagination coud conjure up against me was 
set in motion and in despite my asseverations 
to the contrary nothing coud be believed but 
that I had some bad intention, some assigna- 
tion or some evil design that woud take me 
that road—my situation for the rest of the 
day was deplorable in fact it woud have 
been a mercy for any one to have deprived 
me of life—I never endured such bitter 
taunting, such exciting aggravations—why 
my matrimonial life is so cursed I know not 
—but mine is a life of penalties & pains—to 
account for these sudden ebullitions I am at 
a loss—unless they arise from a bilious 
attack which upon former and similar 
occasions I have noticed to exist. The effect 
is so dreadful that I am forced to run from 
the terrific scene. 


20. Thursday, June 8, 1837. 

I have long been chaced and pursued by 
a piratical craft laden with suspicion, beat- 
ing at the mast head the accursed bilious 
pestilential Yellow Flag, which has nearly 
driven me into the Lazaretto of dispair. 

And now I find myself going to be raked 
fore and aft by another foul-weather boat 
showing half-mast high the Death-hunting 
Black Flag with the symbols of death’s head 
and crossbones streaming out grief 
melancholy and wearing the motto of 
“ Pabulum acherontis ” signifying they were 
freighted with “ Food for the Churchyard. 
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My imaginations were not long kept in sus- 
pense, for whilst waiting with feverish 
anxiety the result of what I shall call the 
Coroner’s Inquest, now sitting upon the Kent 
Railway Co. to inquire into a cause for its 
dissolution an ominous message arrived from 
my brother Henry, requesting to see me 
immediately, which gave token of another 
dissolution. I hastened to Somerset House 
where I found him “weeping and wailing 
with grief ” at the death of my sister Eliza—— 
thus he unfurld the Black Flag—which now 
floated over my sorrowing brow and gave 
sad token of the multiplied afflictions which 
poured upon me from every quarter—here 
again I have suffered another deprivation 
another link to the chain that has bound me 
for 50 odd years to worldly ties and associa- 
tions is broken, the few left are crumbling 
away by degrees and my life will soon 
become a Volume of Recollections—not of 
associations, and as the poet says: 
I alone am left on earth 
To whom nor relative nor blood remains 
No! Not a kindred drop that runs in human 
veins. 

Though I have for years been driven into 
a species of exile by all my family and 
relations—I still retain affectionate remem- 
brances of them and I really feel deep sorrow 
at the loss of my sister—her last moments 
seem to have been acutely painful and her 
sufferings severe and excrutiating, she 
“sought in better world the meed, to blame- 
less life by heaven decreed ” By letters 
teceived this morning, it was intended that 
she shoud be interred in the vault of a friend 
of Joshua’s. 


“I pray to God her soul may rest in peace, 
and that she may partake of everlasting 
happiness ” 


The Morning Herald of this day records 
her death to have taken place on the 2nd. 
inst at Mons in the Department of Puy de 
Dome, France, 

“Elizabeth, the wife of Joshua Andrews, 
Esqre, formerly of South Row, Black- 
heath, Kent.” 

“Early, bright, transient, chaste as morn- 

ing dew, 

“She sparkl’d, was exhal’d and went to 

heaven.” 

Woud that my griefs and sorrows woud 
end here, but I fear my cup of bitterness is 
not yet filled. 
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O Mortals, short of sight, who think the past 
O’erblown misfortune still shall prove the last 
Alas! misfortunes travel in a train 

And oft in life form one perpetual chain 
Fear buries fear, and ills on ills attend, 

Till life and sorrow meet one common end. 


21. Undated. 

Surrounded on all sides by disappointment 
—dissatisfaction—ill-health—and an over- 
sensitiveness for the ills of others—which 
only serves to encrease the malady at home, 
and render that, which of itself is miserable 
enough—ten times more insupportable—in 
propria persona I am covered with pain and 
bodily ailment so as almost to prevent my 
making the smallest attempt to amuse—or to 
take exercise—I crawled and limped my way 
to the office and back again as quick as 
lameness woud allow—where I found that 
“Parent of Vapours,” that ill-humoured 
wayward pest of home’s joys—the Spleen— 
running riot throughout my household— 
making frowns most hideous—this unsightly 
aspect encreased my pains and anguish im- 
measurably and I involuntarily thought with 
Milton that 

. sense of pleasure we may well 

Spare out of Life perhaps, and not repine 

But live content, which is the calmest life: 

But pain is perfect misery, the worst 

Of evils, and excessive, overturns 

All patience .. . 

In this sort of restless feverish condition 
we remained until bedtime, closed the cavil 
—and each invalid, of which not one in the 
house was free from the term—retired to that 


gentle scene of sweet repose, where by th’ 
oblivious draught 

of each sad toilsome day to peace restored, 

Unhappy mortals lose their woes awhile. 


22. 2nd September, 1837? 

I called on my friend Tom Wyche who 
consented to become the solicitor to the 
projected Suburban Improvement Company 
for Southwark. 

I delivered to him the abstract of Keeton’s 
lease and the copies of my letters to 
Mr Martin and Mr Beale on the subject of 
that property—Mr Brothers and Mr Stevens 
visited me thereon—The business of the day 
being over, Lancaster & I sojourned as usual 
to my house to dinner, in the evening we 
were joined by Mr James Kennaby and Mr 
Wade when having chatted and talked our- 
selves into a good appetite—we discuss’d the 
merits of a dish of oysters, cold ham and a 
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glass of grog “until the clock toll’d one,” 
it was a “ryghte merrie” meeting, and we 
laughed and quaffed until the candles burnt 
blue and had long black noses and red tips— 
Friend Wade told rather a striking anecdote 
of his “once upon a time” having deter- 
mined to write against Sir Walter Scott’s 
Border Poetry and other poetic works and 
to ridicule his antique taste, and heartily 
he set to work for the purpose of annihilat- 
ing this northern bard and his sentiments— 
but the critic was spellbound for the more 
he read of the Poems and the more he 
studied, the less fault coud he find & he 
absolutely wrote in their praise, so much for 
Hypercriticism! 


23. 2nd Sept. ? 

I have no occurrence to record today 
beyond my own disorganised feelings, 
therefore I will write about my old Grand- 
mother who “ rest her soul ” died some years 
ago at nearly 100 years old—She was a 
thrifty old Girl—and tho’ she unkindly put 
me to many shifts—she was never put to her 
“Last Shift”—vide the following copy of 
an inventory of her wardrobe taken at her 
death. 

44 Muslin & cloured Gowns; 25 Silk & 

Satin Gowns; 172 Caps; 56 Cowls; 

42 Nightcaps; 117 Petticoats; 43 Pair of 

pockets; 565 Handkerchiefs; 98 Shawls; 

300 Pocket Handkerchiefs; 162 Muslin 

aprons; 32 Linen do.; 101 Lace muslin 

frills; 35 Cloaks & scarfs; 5 Pelisses; 

21 Veils; 53 Pair of stockings; 29 Do. 

Ruffles; 67 Do. Gloves; 30 Bed gowns; 

44 Shifts; 112 Damask napkins; 35 Table 

cloths; 32 Towels; 59 Sheets; 17 Quilts; 

1 Bed; 50 Knife cloths; 33 Glass cloths. 


From the tone of the last two entries, it 
might be inferred that William Green has 
by this time become a widower; he has 
certainly regained something of his humour, 
and lost some of his misanthropy. 


R. C. GALE. 


NOTES ON ‘RICHARD II’ 
I—‘ Richard II’ and the Revision of 
*2 Henry VI,’ Il, i. 
HE extent and significance of the 


independence of the Henry VI plays, 
Marlowe's 


Edward Il, the anonymous 
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Woodstock, and Shakespeare’s Richard IP: 
have been much discussed, and the problem 
varies in complexity according to the par- 
ticular relationship which the critic seeks to 
establish. Of the possible combinations, the 
2 Henry VI—Richard II link seems to have 
attracted least attention. 

The interesting point about this relation- 
ship depends on the accumulation of resem- 
blances between Richard II and one scene 
in 2 Henry VI—IUII, i. 


1. By flattery hath he won the commons’ hearts 
The Queen speaking of Gloucester, 
2H6, Ill. i. 28.) t 
Whilst he from one side to the other turning 
Bareheaded, lower than his proud steed’s neck, 
Bespake them thus: “I thank you, countrymen :” 
(Of Bolingbroke, R2, V. ii. 18-20.) 
Ourself and Bushey | 
Observed his courtship to the common people, 
How he did seem to dive into their hearts, 
With humble and familiar courtesy, 
What reverence he did throw away on slaves, 
Wooing poor craftsmen with the craft of smiles 
And patient underbearing of his fortune, 
As ’twere to banish their affects with him. 
Off goes his bonnet to an _oyster-wench, 
A brace of draymen bid God speed him well, 
And had the tribute of his supple knee, _ 
With “Thanks, my countrymen, my _ loving 


friends.” ‘ 
(Of Bolingbroke, R2, I. iv. 23-34.) 
Cf. “And then I stole all courtesy’ from 
heaven, 
And dress’d myself in such humility 
That I did pluck allegiance from men’s 


heart’s.. . e. 
(Bolingbroke again, I Henry 6, Ill. ii. 50-52.) 


. First note that he is near you in descent, 
And should you fall, he is the next will mount. 
(The Queen, of Gloucester, 2H6, III. i. 21-2.) 
And he our subjects’ next degree in hope 
Of Bolingbroke, R2, I. iv. 35-6.) 
The mounting Bolingbroke 
(R2, V. i. 56.) 


.Now ’tis the spring, and weeds are shallow- 
rooted ; 
Suffer them now and they'll o’ergrow the garden, 
And choke the herbs for want of husbandry. 
(The Queen, of Gloucester. Part of “ the 
most constant running metaphor and 
picture in Shakespeare’s mind in the 
early historical plays as a whole. 
2H6, Ill. i. 31-3.) 


N 


w 


? See especially Hart’s edition of 1, 2 & 3 Henry 
VI, London, 1909-1910, with later revisions—the 
“Arden” edition: Charlton’s edition of Edward 
II, London, 1933: Rossiter’s edition of . Wood- 
stock, London, 1946: and Dover Wilson’s 
Richard II, Cambridge, 1939. References in_this 
note are to the Arden 2 Henry VI and the New 
Shakespeare Richard II. 

* Spurgeon, Shakespeare’s Imagery (Cambridge, 
1935), p. 216. 
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ill go root away 
ine pieene = wae, ies some suck 
il’s fertility from wholesome flowers 
— (R2, Ill. iv. 37-9.) 
The weeds which his broad-spreading leaves did 
shelter, : 
That seemed in eating ow poll, Bien UP 
lucked up root and all by ingbroke 
eid . (R2, Ill. iv. 30-2.) 
4. And did he not, in his protectorship, 
Levy great sums of —_— —— the — 
soldiers’ pay in France, and never sent 1 
aa ae 2H6, Ill. i. 60-2.) 
That Mowbray hath received eight thousand 


nobles J 

In name of “lendings” for your highness’ 
soldiers, 

The which he hath detained for lewd 
employments 


(R2, I. i. 88-91.) 
.And caterpillars eat my leaves away 
= . < (2H6, Ill. i. 90.) 
Bushey, Bagot, and their complices, 
The caterpillars of the commonwealth. 
(R2, IIL. iii. 166.) 
... her wholesome herbs 
Swarming with caterpillars .. . 
(R2, Ill. iv. 46-7.) 
6.And if my death might make this island happy 
And prove the period of their tyranny, 
I would expend it with all willingness. 
(2H6, Ill. i. 148-150.) 
Oh, would the scandal vanish with my life, 
How happy then were my ensuing death. 
(R2, Il. i. 67-8.) 
1.The map of honour (2H6, Ill. i. 203.) 
Thou map of honour (R2, V. i. 12.) 
8. Free lords, cold snow melts with the sun’s hot 


ms 
(2H6, Ill. i. 223.) 
Or wallow naked in December snow 
By thinking on fantastic summer’s heat? 
(R2, I. iii. 298-9.) 
9.The uncivil kerns of Ireland are in arms. . 
To Ireland will you lead a band of men 
(2H6, Ill. i. 310, 312.) 
a troop of kerns (2H6, Ill. i. 361.) 
shag-haired, crafty kerns (2H6, Ill. i. 366.) 
Now for our Irish wars— 
We must supplant those rough rug-headed kerns 
(R2, Il. i. 155-6.) 
10. My brain, more busy than the labouring spider, 
Weaves tedious snares to — mine enemies 
(2H6, Ill. i. 339-40.) 
But let thy spiders that suck up thy venom 
And heavy-gaited toads lie in their way, 
Doing annoyance to the treacherous feet . . . 
Yield stinging nettles to mine enemies 
(R2, Ill. i. 14-18.) 
11.1 fear me you but warm the starved snake, 
Who, cherished in your breasts, will sting your 
hearts. (2H6, Ill. i. 343-4.) 
O villains, vipers . . . 
Snakes, in my heart-blood warmed, that sting 
my heart! (R2, Ill. ii. 129, 131.) 
12. Until the golden circuit on my head, 
¢ to the glorious sun’s transparent beams, 
Do calm the fury of his mad-bred flaw 
Rg (2H6, Ill. i. 352-4.) 
(Cf. characteristic “ sun-imagery ” in R2.) 
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The text of the above passages is based on 
the 1597 Quarto of Richard II and the 1623 
Folio for 2 Henry VI. With one exception, 
all the Henry VI quotations were omitted by 
the earlier Quartos of 1594, 1600, and 1619. 
The exception is No. 6, where the earlier 
reading “And would my death might end 
these miseries, And staie their moodes for 
good King Henries sake ” (72, 73, quoted by 
Hart at 2H6, III, i. 148-150) expresses the 
same thought in rather remoter words. 

As Rossiter pointed out (preface to 
Woodstock, p. 43), “the ‘ weak-king-with- 
favourites’ theme is common to Henry VI, 
Edward II, and Richard II.” Besides such 
general resemblance of theme, Shakespeare 
would find, when he came to the revision of 
2 Henry VI, Ill. i. details of character and 
situation which must have reminded him of 
Richard II: Gloucester, like Bolingbroke, 
was a rival for the throne, anxious for the 
support of the commons. Henry’s Queen 
was conscious of an intuitive “ woman’s 
fear” (2H6, III, i. 36): Richard’s Queen, 
with feminine metaphor, had declared 


Some unborn sorrow ripe in Fortune’s womb 
Is coming towards me, 
(R2, Il. ii. 10, 11.) 


and, continuing the same metaphor in 
response to the suggestion that “ ’Tis nothing 
but conceit,” said 
Conceit is still derived 
Saag me a oe. R... 7. a 
or no 
asin " , (R2, IL. ii. 34-36): 

it is a “nameless woe” (R2, ib. 40). 
Gloucester, like Mowbray, was accused of 
embezzling army funds, a charge they both 
denied. The thoughts of parasites and civil 
troubles were present in each “ situation,” 
and set in train the common images of 
caterpillars and weeds. There was a similar 
conjunction of the contrasting ideas of snow- 
cold and sun-heat, and the allusion to king- 
ship in 2H6 brought to the surface the 
sun-imagery which is so marked a feature of 
Richard II. Richard had called upon spiders 
and toads to obstruct “mine enemies”: 
York in similar circumstances reacted simi- 
larly with talk of spiders “to trap mine 
enemies.” The revolt in Ireland was Boling- 
broke’s chance: with another revolt in 
Ireland York saw the opportunity for Cade’s 
insurrection at home. 

In comparing 2 Henry VI with Peele’s 
work, Hart remarked of III, i., ““ The whole 
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scene is Shakespeare’s written lightly for a 
shorter play and expanded fully by the same 
writer” (Introduction, Arden ed., p. xxiii.). 
It is suggested that the scene was revised 
with Richard II very much in mind, and that 
the additions show that the similar circum- 
stances produced verbal resemblances or at 
least caused Shakespeare’s image-associations 
to be set in train in their habitual way. 


A. D. ATKINSON. 
(To be continued) 


FOUR NOTES ON THE TEXT OF 
DEKKER’S ‘SHOEMAKER’S HOLIDAY’ 


I. Act I, scene i. 
Eyre. Peace, midriff; silence, Cicely Bumtrinket! 
Let your head speak. 
Firk. Yea, and the horns too, master. 
Eyre. Too sooa, my fine Firk, too soon! Peace, 


scoundrels! 

The words “too soon” have troubled 
commentators and some of the interpreta- 
tions offered are inconsistent with the 
character of Eyre’s wife (to whom the former 
of his speeches is addressed) and with the 
relation of confidence and affection, which, 
after thirty-six years of married life, under- 
lies Eyre’s blustering abuse. Possibly the 
reading should be “taw soone.” Bartley & 
Richards in the Welsh Review (Vol. VI, i., 
p. 39ff.) remark that this Welsh expression 
(taw-4-s6n) seems to have been a very well- 
known phrase and is always used in its 
proper sense. Captain Tucca (not a Welsh- 
man) says in “ Satiromastix ” (V, ii. 180, ed. 
Penniman): “ Taw-soone, hold thy peace.” 


Il. Act IV, scene i. 
Hammon. I will do any task at your command ; 
I would let go this beauty, were I not 
In mind to disobey you by a power 
That controls kings. 

“In mind” seems a much weaker 
expression than the sense demands and the 
construction, “ I am in mind to... by... ,” 
seems strange, if legitimate. I suggest tha 
for “in mind” we should read “ inioind ” 
(i.e. enjoined). The spelling “ inioinde” 
occurs in Chettle’s ‘ Kind-Hartes Dreame’ 
(G. B. Harrison’s reprint, p. 47). A similar 
emendation may be found at line 2200 of 
‘Look About You’ (Malone Society Re- 
print), where for the “in,” of the quarto 
Hazlitt (Dodsley’s Old Plays, Vol. VII, 
p. 470) correctly reads “ joy” (i.e. ioy). 
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Ill. Act IV, ii. 
Hans. Forward, Firk, tow best un j 

Hort, ay, mester, ic bid oy fy - 
pair vampres vor Mester Jeffre’s boots, 
We should certainly follow Professor 
Hazleton Spencer (‘Elizabethan Plays’ 
Macmillan, 1934) in reading “ Forware” for 
calls for note. Possibly the reading should be 
“vampies” as in ‘The World runnes on 
Wheeles,’ by John Taylor, the Water Poet: 
“Of the old rotten Leather they make 
vampies for high shooes for honest Country 
plowmen” (Works, Spenser Soc. reprint, 
folio vol. p. 380). O.E.D. cites “ vamper ” in 
the sense of “a stocking” from the ‘Dic- 
tionary of the Canting Crew’ (c. 1700), but 
regards the form as doubtful, and suggests 
that “vampers” is “perhaps an error for 
‘vampeis” or ‘vampeys.’” If the quarto 
reading is retained in this passage it would 
seem to provide authority for this doubtful 
vey century earlier than that quoted in 


IV. Act IV, scene ii. 
Sysit. Marry, here at our London house in 
Cornhill. ; 

This is the reading of all modern editions, 
but the quartos of 1600 and 1610 give 
“ Cornewaile ” and that of 1618 “‘ Cornwall.” 
The reading of the first two quartos should 
certainly be restored, for they give a form 
of the street-name common about 1600. In 
Haughton’s ‘Englishmen for my Money, 
“ Corn-Wale ” is synonymous with Cornhill 
(lines 2147-60, Malone Soc. Reprint). Refer- 
ence may also be made to Simpson’s 
“ Dekker’s Plague Pamphlets,” p. 117, and 
his note at p. 240 for similar forms. Pre- 


.sumably the form had ceased to be current 


by 1631, when the fourth quarto of ‘The 
Shoemaker’s Holiday,’ the first to introduce 
“Cornhill,” was published. 

J. GEORGE. 


ISAAC D’ISRAELI: FIRST PUBLISHED 
WRITINGS 


NEITHER Isaac D’Israeli (1766-1848) nor 

his son and biographer ever claimed as 
his first published works two articles which 
appeared when he was eighteen and just 
back from four years schooling in Amster- 
dam. They appeared in The Wits’ Magazine 
for April and May, 1784, are entitled 
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respectively “A letter from Nonsense with 
some account of himself and family” and 
“Further account of the family of Non- 
sense.” The former won for its author “a 
silver medal for the best original article in 
prose,” but the writer is described as “ M. G. 
Disraeli” and as “ Mr. D’Israeli Gent. of 
St. Helen’s Bishopsgate ” and could not with 
certainty be identified with the subsequent 
author of ‘Curiosities of Literature’ (see 
Notes and Queries, 7S. vi. 348). Sidney Lee, 
writing in 1888 in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ was unaware 
of these two early articles. An immature 
letter in Isaac D’Israeli’s hand, recently given 
to the Jewish Museum by Mrs. Ivor M. 
Phillips, disposes of these doubts; it is 
addressed to Thomas Holcroft, the dramatist 
(1745-1809), whose play ‘ Duplicity’ had 
been given at Covent Garden in October, 
1781, and who was the donor of the silver 
medal. Although undated it must belong to 
the spring of 1784. 
Mr. Holcroft 


Sir, 

I find myself honoured in your pleasant 
letter—I shall not at present exculpate 
myself. I was Wrong! Wrong! Wrong! 

You say “I am partial” I own it but 
does it not do me honour to be partial to 
Mr. Holcroft? I will not give too much 
way to the effusions of my mind. The 
spirit of a courser is known by his being 
withheld—Says Dan Pope—Mr. Harrison 
has promised to recommend to your notice 
my family of nonsense which you receive 
just as it was originally composed w’out any 
further corrections whatever—your heart 
lam pretty sure is that of a philanthropist 
love cherish and esteem the children- of 
other People—I hate every thing that has 
the name of duplicity but your play—I 
own I wrote it certainly w. great audacity 
for your medal. 

In haste 
S(@r Your humble servant 
J. D'Israeli 
No. 11. Great St. Helens 
Bishopsgate Street 


If you have a moment to spare honour me 
with a line sh. the event of my boldness 


— Holcroft Esquire 
No. 46 Upper Marylebone Street 
Rast of Portland Place. 


WILFRED S. SAMUEL. 
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GIR EDWARD NICHOLAS (1593-1669) 

SECRETARY OF STATE TO 
CHARLES I AND II—I am gathering 
material for a biography of Sir Edward 
Nicholas, and would be most grateful for 
information, or the loan of letters, documents 
etc. 


DONALD NICHOLAS, M.A., F.S.A. (Scot) 


ILTON’'S COPY OF ORLANDO 
FURIOSO.—This annotated copy of 
Harrington’s translation, London 1591, was 
in the possession of a Miss M. K. Surridge 
in about 1935, since when it has been lost sight 
of. I would be most grateful to learn of the 
present whereabouts of this volume or of any 
other works annotated by John Milton. 


HarRIS FLETCHER 


MEMOIRS OF WILLIAM HICKEY.— 
After being out of print for many 
years, this most entertaining book has just 
been reissued by Messrs. Hurst and 
Blackett. Can anyone supply a biblio- 
graphical note? I have all four volumes in 
an American edition (published by Knopf), 
and, amongst other volumes of the English 
edition, the 8th edition of Vol. II and the 
4th edition of Vol. 1V—which contains a 
portrait of Hickey that was not in the Ist 
edition of that volume. H.B. 


[The British Museum Library has 1749 to 
1809 in four vols. 1913. The London Library 
has Vols. I, II (1749-82), 1913-18; Vols. III, 
IV (1782-1809), 1923-5; ed. 3 Vol. I (1749-75), 
1919; ed. 8 Vol I (1749-75), 1926.—Ep.]} 


ILTON’S COPY OF ‘ORLANDO 
FURIOSO.’—This annotated copy of 
February of the present year there was offered 
for sale an 82pp. MS. French version of 
Horace Walpole’s “Historic Doubts”; 
alleged to be the work of the King of 
France. 

Can any reader of N. & Q. give information 
as to who purchased this M.S. and, further, 
as to what authority there is for supposing 
that the King of France, Louis XVI, could 
have had leisure and inclination to translate 
a discourse on the problem of English 


history? L. G. H. Horton-SmiTH 
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EDORA  LEIGH.—The following 
appeared in The Observer, 26 October, 
1834: “We hear that Medora Byron, a 
natural daughter of the noble poet is about 
to emerge from obscurity, like a young eagle 
from its shell. She intends to wing her first 
flight at the drama, it appears, and taking the 
exile Knowles’s vacated ground, the Victoria 
Theatre, she sent anonymously the MS. of 
a musical dramatic romance. Glossop and 
his managerial adjuncts, without knowing the 
author, immediately accepted it for represen- 
tation, and we see by the playbills that it is 
to be brought out to-morrow.” 

What was the fate of the play? Did its 
author make any further contribution to 
dramatic literature? It is significant that she 
should be described as a daughter of Byron 
while her mother was still living. 4 ¢ R. 


"THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND A 
TAIL-LESS HORSE.—Can any reader 
tell me the source of a story about the Duke 
of Wellington? I was once told that he was 
in the habit of riding in the park on a horse 
equipped with a long artificial flowing tail, 
and that on one occasion it dropped off to 
the embarrassment of the Duke who had to 
ride home with a virtually tailless horse. 
Was it usual for undertakers horses to be so 
equipped? J. S. VINDEN. 


IELKY.—Mrs. Thielky, “a German, 
but who speaks English perfectly well,” 
is frequently mentioned by Fanny Burney. 
She was wardrobe woman to the Queen. 
Information as to her husband and family, 


if any, is desired. J. B. WHITMORE. 


ELOE.—According to the notice in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine the Rev. William 
Beloe (see D.N.B.) left, at his death in April, 
1817, a daughter and four sons. Whom did 
he marry and what were the names and dates 


HEANE alias SMITH.—William Sheane 
Smith, alias Sheane, Serjeant, Royal 
Horse Artillery, son of Samuel Sheane, 
married at St. Peter’s, Morar, Gwalior, India, 
10 April, 1871, Annesley Green, widow, 
daughter of Charles Morris. Presumably 


Sheane was a nom-de-guerre assumed on 
enlistment. 


H. BULLocK. 
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NTON MAUVE.—Dutch painter, 1838. 
1888. Where died? Where buried? 
Larousse does not assist, nor Encyc. Brit, 


H. A. 


TAROT CARDS IN FICTION.—I would 
like to know of short stories and novels 
in which tarot cards are given a significant 
mention. These fortune-telling cards play 
a role in Henry Morton Robinson’s The 
Great Snow, in Helen Simpson’s Cups, 
Wands and Swords, and in W. L. Gresham's 
recent Nightmare Alley. There must, of 
course, be others. S. C. Gross 


In Amer. N. & Q., Aug, 1948. 

[They are the subject of Charles 
Williams’s novel, The Greater Trumps, 1932, 
—Eb.] 


VILLAGE CRICKET MATCH.—Can any 

reader identify a poem descriptive of a 
village cricket match, in which one of the 
teams is from Little Jasmine Hollow, and one 
of the bowlers is described as “ of the curling 


slows ” ? Cuartes A. Toase, 


AUTHORS WANTED.—1. “A legend of 

the Wash” a ballad founded on fact. 
2. “The Ghosts in Council” a Christmas 
legend of Crowland Abbey. 


ASHLEY K. MAPLES. 


OURCES WANTED.— 

Lo, here is felawschippe, 

One faith to hold, 

One trothe to speake, 

One wrong to wreake, 

One loving cup to sippe, 

And to dyppe 

In one dish faithfullyshe 

As lambkins of one fold. 

Either for other 

To suffer all thing 

One. song to sing 

In sweet accord 

And maken melodye, 

Lo, here is felawschippe. 

LIBRARIAN. 
Adelaide, South Australia. ri 
[Two experts confirm my suspicion that 
this is a nineteenth-century fake.—Eb.] 


‘There are no bad soldiers [or bad regi- 
ments], only bad officers? A.J.C.R. 
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Replies 


TS Re 


GHELLEY : ENIGMA VARIATIONS 
(cxciv. 96).—In his interesting note Mr. 
Noel Scott refers to Shelley’s visit to the 
Windmill Inn at Salt Hill, and seems (per- 
haps I err) to doubt the identity of the 
Windmill Inn on the Bath road near Slough. 
I can assure him that the Windmill Inn in 
that village (or at least the predecessor of the 
present one) is a very famous inn, being 
better known as Botham’s. The Botham 
family were associated with the Windmill for 
a very long time, probably for longer than 
acentury, for Thomas Botham was church- 
warden in Farnham Royal in 1797, 1803, 
1824, 1825 and 1834, while William Hallam 
Botham was churchwarden from 1852 to 
1872. The latter was still licensee of the 
Windmill (jointly with George Botham) as 
late as 1877, and it seems very possible that 
the old records of the inn were removed 
when the Botham family gave up the house. 
If the present-day descendants (if any) of 
William Hallam Botham and George Botham 
could be traced, some evidence of Shelley’s 
visit to the Windmill might be discovered 
from family papers. L. M.W. 





(HINESE METAPHYSICS (cxciv. 128).— 

It was Mr. Pott, the editor of the 
Eatanswill Gazette, who originated the 
method of research about which G. W.C. 
enquires. He confided it to Mr. Pickwick on 
a stormy evening about 1836, when the two 
gentlemen met by chance at the Saracen’s 
Head, Towcester. Faithful, however, to 
editorial tradition, he did not disclose the 
name of the critic who, on his instructions, 
tead up the articles on China and on Meta- 
physics in the Encyclopedia Britannica, and 
combined the information. Mr. Pickwick’s 
notes on the conversation are to be found in 
The Pickwick Papers, Cap. LI. A reference 
to the method appeared in cxci. 271. 


J. D. AYLWARD. 


(;ILLINGWATER (clxxxiii. 168; cxcii. 

325).— He had out-done Nimrod or 
Gillingwater, and slaughtered ‘ another fine 
bear.’” (Nicholas Nickleby, ch. vi.) Gilling- 
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water was a perfumier and hair-dresser in 
Bishopsgate Street Without, who kept a few 
young bears in the basement of his shop, 
and used to advertise in the shop-window, 
“ Another young bear slaughtered this day.” 
It seems probable that Gillingwater made his 
own bear’s-grease, the fashiondble dressing 
of the period for men’s hair. In Highgate 
cemetery is the family vault of a Gilling- 
water who is known to have been connected 
with perfumery and who knew Dickens. 


TuHos. W. HILL, in The Dickensian, 
March, 1949, 


W: H. HUDSON AND RICHARD 

JEFFERIES (cxciv. 104).—I was much 
interested by the suggestive note on W. H. 
Hudson. As Jefferies’ editor I offer a 
comment or two. Hudson, like Jefferies 
himself, was an independent and idiosyn- 
cratic writer. He owed little to Jefferies, 
although he had read him carefully. It is a 
great mistake to bracket the two; and most 
misleading, because they are quite different 
and each has his own individual contribution 
to make. It is also uncritical to exalt the one 
at the expense of the other, as is done by 
one or two commentators. Hudson, although 
he grew to distrust the Jefferies of the Story 
of My Heart [after an earlier admiration], 
never made any attempt to decry Jefferies or 
his writings, for he knew the real quality of 
Jefferies’ finest work, as shown in the 
Pageant of Summer, Summer in Somerset, 
Winds of Heaven, Meadow Thoughts, or 
One of the New Voters. We have various 
published comments of Hudson on Jefferies 
scattered throughout various books. I have 
discovered in one of the Jefferies field note- 
books a note which shows that Jefferies had 
read at least one thing written by Hudson. 
for the entry runs: “London Sparrow ” 
Merry England. This means that Jefferies 
had read and noted, at the time of its first 
appearance, Hudson’s poem on the London 
Sparrow, printed in the Eighties by Wilfrid 
Meynell, then editing the journal Merry 
England. At an earlier period, in 1875 to be 
precise, when Hudson was writing pseudo- 
nymously for Cassell’s Family Magazine, 
Jefferies was also contributing paragraphs 
and various articles, some unsigned, to the 
same source. I discovered this two years ago. 
Jefferies died, of course, too soon to have 
been acquainted with Hudson’s published 
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nature books, for he had been dead five 
years when the Naturalist In La Plata 
appeared. It is true that the Purple Land 
That England Lost was published in two 
volumes in 1885, when Jefferies had two 
years yet to live. But by then he was a very 
sick man and unlikely to have seen it, while 
A Crystal Age came out anonymously in 
1887, the year of his death. 


SAMUEL LOOKER. 


HE MONTHS: TWELVE SONNETS 
(cxciv. 128).—A set of twelve sonnets of 
the months, addressed to a Fellowship of 
Sienese nobles, was written by Folgore da 
San Geminiano (fl. 1250) and translated into 
English by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. They 
may be found in Rossetti’s “Poems and 
Translations 1850-1870” (Oxford University 
Press, 1919). L. M.W. 


ae FRHREN ON THE RHINE ” (cxciv. 128). 
—A song with the refrain, ““ When the 
war is o’er we'll part no more from Ehren 
on the Rhine,” was sung in the ’eighties, 
notably by the German bands which then 
played in the streets. 
Perhaps it referred to the fortress of 
Ehrenbreitstein at the confluence of the 
Moselle. 


Bournemouth. C. A. Knapp, Capt. 


“ ALONE I DID IT” (cxciv. 40).—These 

words were used in “ La Poupée or the 
Toy-maker of Nuremberg,” an exceedingly 
pretty and amusing play which had a long 
run in the nineties. The Toy-maker was 
played by Willie Edouin, whose repeated 
“ Alone I did it” referred to what appeared 
to be a life-size doll which he thought he had 
made in his work-shop; it was really his 
daughter in disguise. The words caught the 
popular favour and were long in current use. 


A. LLoyp-JONngEs. 


GOURCE WANTED (cxciv. 84).— 
You may carve it on his tombstone, you may 
cut it on his card, 
That a young man married is a young man 
marred. 
See “The Story of the Gadsbys—Without 
Any Amazement,” in Kipling’s ‘Soldiers 
Three and Other Stories.’ 
J. B. WHITMORE. 
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The Library 


SLADE LEE AD 





THE LITERARY RIDDLE BEFORE 1600, 
Archer Taylor. University of California 
Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1948, 
(Cambridge University Press, 15s. net, 
pp. 130.) 


(THE riddle is one of the most ancient and 
widespread forms of popular art, and 
folk-riddles are to be found all over the 
world. The typical folk-riddle consists of a 
brief description with a hidden meaning. It 
is a sort of primitive allegory without any 
didactic intention. Thus the nursery rhyme 
of Humpty Dumpty apparently describes the 
fall of a man who has been sitting on a wall, 
but a hint given in the concluding couplet 
shows that the answer to the riddle is an egg, 
Out of the folk-riddle grew the literary 
riddle, which has had an astonishing popv- 
larity among poets and men of letters of 
many different nations at various periods. 

Outside the important work of Frederick 
Tupper in his edition of The Riddles of the 
Exeter Book and other studies published in 
learned periodicals, little has been written on 
the riddle in English and no separate study 
of the literary riddle has hitherto been 
published. Professor Archer Taylor has, 
therefore, performed a useful service by 
producing a short but well-organised survey 
of the Literary Riddle up to 1600 with 
numerous quotations. 

At the beginning of his study he attempts 
to differentiate the literary riddle from the 
folk-riddle. He finds much greater elabora- 
tion in the literary riddle. “In order,” he 
writes, “to accumulate details enough to 
permit the listener to guess the answer, the 
riddler often sacrifices the unity of concep 
tion.” As a typical illustration of the 
literary riddle, he quotes the English 
renaissance butterfly riddle: 

First I was small and round like a pearl; 

Then long and slender, as brave as an earl; 

Since, like a hermit, I lived in a cell, 

And now, like a rogue in the wide world I dwell. 

He also points out that the literary riddle 
often deals with themes which are never 
employed by the folk-riddlers. Nevertheless, 
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as Frederick Tupper writes in his classic 
preface to the Exeter Book Riddles, there is 
“a close connection between the two types. 
_,. The literary riddle may consist largely 
or entirely of popular elements, may be (and 
often is) an elaborated version of an original 
current in the mouth of the folk; conversely 
the popular riddle is often found in germ or 
in full development in some product of the 
study.” In fact, it seems that, although broad 
differences between the two types can be 
noticed, no infallible criterion can be laid 
down by which they can be distinguished, 
beyond that indefinable “feeling” or tone 
which enables the experienced student to 
distinguish all forms of folk art from learned 
or courtly art. 

Professor Taylor quotes, discusses and 
analyses Sanskrit, Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, 
Greek, Turkish, Latin, Anglo-Saxon, Ger- 
man, English, French, Spanish, Portuguese 
and Italian riddles. He even gives glimpses 
of Babylonian, Chinese and other oriental 
riddlings. In fact, his book has the value of 
an annotated anthology. Here the reader 
will find the famous Latin riddling epitaph 
of Aelia Lelia Crispis which no one has 
satisfactorily solved, together with the amus- 
ing seventeenth-century English epitaph on 
Andrew Turncoate founded on it. Here he 
may enjoy the delicate beauty of the Persian 
tiddles of Firdusi, the ingenuity of the Latin 
tiddles of Symphosius, Junius and Scaliger, 
the racy, imaginative quality of the Anglo- 
Saxon riddle poems and the lyrical charm of 
the Spanish riddles. While he will be grateful 
for Professor Taylor’s industry and scholar- 
ship, he may perhaps regret that more space 
was not devoted to a critical discussion of 
the value of the riddle as a literary form 
and its relationship to allegory, poetic meta- 
phor, the emblem and the “ metaphysical ” 
conceit. The book includes a_ useful 
bibliography, indexes of riddle-masters and 
solutions, but, unfortunately, no index to the 
numerous riddles quoted in the text. 


AMERICAN’ BIBLIOGRAPHY — 1947; 
RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 1948: 
Supplement No. 2 to Vol. LXIII of the 
Publications of the Modern Language 
Association of America, edited by W. R. 
Parker, 1948. 1 Vol., $125 for non- 
members. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 
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AS for past numbers, this June supplement 

to the P.M.L.A. journal is janus-headed 
in the sense that its first part, entitled 
“American Bibliography for 1947” and 
covering pages 1-135, lists the books of 
criticism and appreciation, the learned 
articles and the modern language text-books 
actually published in America during the 
year 1947; while the second part, entitled 
“©1948: Research in progress in the modern 
languages and literatures” and filling pages 
137-405, serves the same function for the 
literary offspring of 1948 still maturing 
throughout the world in the long-hand or 
the typescript of their makers. 

In view of the geographical limitations of 
the first part, the ratio between works con- 
ceived and works published means nothing. 
On the other hand, the immensity of the 
aggregate of work shown in the second part 
as being produced in modern language 
studies in the world to-day is most signifi- 
cant. Under research in progress, 5,122 
projected works are listed. This figure is 
the more impressive when one realises how 
incomplete the lists necessarily are. For 
instance, in their preface to the second half 
of the volume, the editors write: “ Inquiries 
were sent to thirty institutions in the U.S.S.R. 
but no replies were received. Our efforts 
were also fruitless in the cases of Argentina 
(3 inquiries), Bolivia (3), Bulgaria (2), Chile 
(3), Columbia (3), Cuba (1), Egypt (1), 
Guatemala (1), Malta (1), Mexico (1), Peru 
(5), Philippines (2), Rumania (4) and Santa 
Domingo (1).” By far the most complete 
results come from the U.S.A. themselves. 
Replies are acknowledged from “ university 
officials” in ‘31 institutions” in Great 
Britain, a method of approach which must 
omit a whole horde of research workers 
registered with no university, or, shall we 
say, registered with an institution the officials 
of which have not chosen to reply. Two 
European countries most efficiently repre- 
sented seem to be Sweden and Czecho- 
slovakia, where individual members of the 
universities of Stockholm and Prague have 
sent in consolidated lists for their own 
nationals. It is pleasing, incidentally, in 
connection with this assembling of data, to 
find in the preface an acknowledgment of 
publicity given to the scheme by Notes and 
Queries and by the Times Literary Supple- 
ment. 
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The value of a census of this nature, 
however incomplete it may be, is obviously 
great, both for those who write and those 
who read. This is particularly true of the 
second half of the volume. Details of works 
and articles already published can, it is true, 
be obtained piece-meal elsewhere; but for a 
research worker to have some approximate 
idea at least of the plans and progress of 
others similarly engaged is invaluable. As 
against this, the dangers are many. From a 
brief mention it is sometimes difficult to 
decide whether the projected labours of 
another will result in mere trivialia, or in 
some definitive work which will render one’s 
own research valueless. What is more, as the 
editors of “Research in Progress” wisely 
admit of their compilation: “*... it un- 
doubtedly contains padding—topics which 
represent, not work actually in progress, but 
work which certain people wish others to 
believe in progress.” 


GERMAN POETRY 1944-1948. Leonard 
Forster. Cambridge (Bowes & Bowes), 
1949, 72 pp., 6s. 


Tus little volume, which expressly dis- 

claims any attempt at comprehensiveness 
—impossible under present conditions— 
nevertheless seems to approach near to 
achieving the impossible in this respect. 
While much that is important may have been 
omitted simply owing to its not having come 
into the author’s hands, one yet feels that a 
genuine and valuable cross-section of Ger- 
man poetic production during the fateful 
period under review has been displayed, and 
the scholarly thoroughness and judgment 
with which the available material has been 
collected, analysed and assessed, are deserv- 
ing of the highest respect. The present 
reviewer was privileged to hear the contents 
of this book read as a paper at the 
Conference of University Teachers of 
German at Sheffield in July, 1948, and was 
deeply impressed: this original impression 
is by no means lessened on reading it in 
print. 

In his preface the author says: “ Wars are 
commonly followed by an outburst of lyric 
poetry. . . . Lyric poetry is an outstanding 
feature of German writing at the present 
time and is perhaps more reliable as an index 
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to the temper of the German mind than ; 


other branch of literature. Its publicatj 
has been favoured by the paper short 
which induces publishers to issue ‘ 


volumes ’ to fill up their lists.” Precise dati 


of individual poems is often difficult, | 
various reasons—in part because some 
them only emerged from the shadows of. 
“underground ” existence after the fall 
Hitler. 1944 is chosen as the Ausgangsp 
because it was the Second Front rather th 


Stalingrad which brought home to the Gg 


mans the certainty of defeat. 


The, sy 


opens with a voice from the ra 


Tuscany, Hans Ehrke, still buoyed up by 


faith in the Cause and proclaiming | 
“*Glaube an Deutschland ” as a justificati 
of all the destruction and misery. The px 


is sincere, if misguided, and his faith, ¢ 


pressed in terms reminiscent of Rilke, co 
an as yet unacknowledged uneasiness. 
the tone 
following writers becomes cynical, the 
not to the point of sacrificing ali hur 


however, disillusion sets in and 


values. 


Technically it may be noted that, 
syntax is at a discount, traditional pe 
structure of a simple type remains. 


is very little wildly assymetrical “ 


free ve 


Undertones are expressed—or veiled. 
double entendre and compression is ¢a 


to an extreme, but used so as to imposé 


strophic pattern. Curiously, it is the 
Gerhart Hauptmann, of all people, 
we find resorting to formlessness and 
ing his back at the last on Goethe, whom 


calls an “ ahnungsloser Spiesser.” 


Ruin and destruction naturally 
largely in these poems, including the destr 
the R.A 
and poems on this theme are suitably link 
with those dealing with the return ® 
prisoners, whether from Nazi concentra 
camps, from P.W. camps or from the ford 


tion from the air wrought by 


The magic of small things which have ' 


vived the general ruin is here stressed : 
also lebt noch! ” The apocalyptic mood 


as was to be expected, well to the fore, af 


' 


it is especially the Catholic poets who sti 
this element: Werner Bergengruen’s 


Irae is a fine example, and the same note 


found in Reinhold Schneider's Advé 


Sonnets, but the Lutheran faith is represent 


U 


by the veteran Rudolf Alexander Schré 


with his “ Silvestergesprach 
message of which is repentance. 


1945,” 


a 
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